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The Great Debate 


The great debate on the method of controlling 
atomic energy has begun. The United States has 
presented a plan to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. So has Russia. The real ques- 
tion is not which of these plans is best by ideal. 
standards, but whether the Commission will succeed 
in developing a plan which is acceptable to all na- 
tions. Pravda, the official organ of the Communist 
party, denounced the American plan on the grounds 
that it gives us the means of maintaining our 
monopoly of atomic energy; the reaction in this 
country to the Russian plan is equally critical. A 
cartoonist drawing in the Washington Post sym- 
bolized the existing frame of mind when he depicted 
Uncle Sam with an atomic bomb in his hand facing 
Stalin, who was holding on to the veto. Each was 
saying to the other, “Why don’t you trust me?” 

The task of statesmanship before the Commission 
is to work out some combination of the two plans 
which will contain the basic essentials of effective 
international control of atomic energy, but which 
will alleviate suspicion on both sides. 

Mr. Baruch, speaking for the United States, has 
proposed, along the lines of the Acheson-Lilienthal 
Report, the establishment of an international Atomic 
Development Authority. The Authority would own 
or manage all atomic energy activities, including the 
production of raw materials, which are potentially 
dangerous to world security. It would have the 
power to control, inspect and license all other atomic 
activities. It would be responsible for fostering the 
beneficial uses of atomic energy and of carrying on 
affirmative research and development activities. 

The key to this plan is that the control of raw 
materials would be taken completely out of national 
or private hands, and made an international mo- 
nopoly. The United States agrees that when ade- 
quate safeguards have been developed it will stop 
manufacturing atomic bombs and turn over its 
information on the subject to the Authority. 

Mr. Baruch proposed that the possession of atomic 
bombs, the manufacture of materials suitable for 
making atomic bombs, seizure of any plant or other 
property belonging to the Authority, interference 
with its activities or operations of dangerous projects 
contrary to license by the Authority should all be 
made illegal by treaty, and that punishments should 
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be established. In cases of this nature, he proposed 
that the veto on the Security Council be abolished. 

In criticizing the Baruch report Pravda did not 
mention the Atomic Development Authority. The 
Russian objections were directed against two things: 
1) the fact that the United States does not propose 
to stop manufacturing bombs while the plan is being 
put into effect, which means that we would con- 
tinue and perhaps strengthen our monopoly of 
atomic weapons; 2) the proposed abolition of the 
veto. Russia attaches great importance to the veto, 
since without it she would almost always be voted 
down in the Security Council. The Pravda article 
quotes “an American Senator” as saying that the 
Baruch plan makes it unnecessary that the United 
States ever give up its atomic secrets. 

The Russian proposal to the Commission was in 
the form of a draft international agreement outlaw- 
ing the use of atomic weapons, violation to con- 
stitute a “serious crime against humanity.” They 
further proposed that the production of atomic 
weapons should cease three months after the agree- 
ment came into force. They suggested that a com- 
mittee be set up to make recommendations concern- 
ing the free exchange of scientific information. In 
conclusion, Mr. Gromyko opposed abolishing the 
veto. 

The reaction in the American press and in Con- 
gress to the Russian proposal has taken two main 


lines: 1) that treaties to outlaw weapons are never 


really effective and that war was technically out- 
lawed a very few years before the worst war in 
history took place, and 2) that the veto must be 
abolished so that nations who do not abide by their 
international agreements in connection with atomic 
energy can be punished. 
The differences between the United States and 
Russia do not appear to be irreconcilable. The funda- 
mental part of the U. S. policy is the proposal for 
international ownership or management of raw ma- 
terials and production facilities. To this the Russians 
have not expressed any direct opposition. The pro- 
posal of a treaty to make the possession of atomic 
weapons illegal is in both plans, although the Ameri- 
can proposal is more far-reaching. The difference 
lies in 1) whether or not there shall be a fixed time 
for the United States to stop manufacturing atomic 
bombs, 2) whether the veto in the Security Council 
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should be abolished in this connection. In the case 
of the time factor, the United States might well stop 
producing atomic bombs now, as a gesture of good 
faith. The veto issue may be more apparent than 
real, since in any case in which a great power 
violated the atomic energy agreements, war would 
be inevitable. The most important thing is that 
agreement should be reached on the establishment 
of the Development Authority as a means of re- 
ducing the suspicion and the armaments competition 
which may itself be a cause of war. 


Price Control Epitaph 


The bill for extension of price control, as reported 
out of conference, was possibly slightly better than 
either the Senate or House version, but it still in- 
cluded so many exceptions and called for such 
extensive changes in administrative procedure, that 
friends of price control joined with foes of price con- 
trol to vote against it. 

The bill as reported out of Conference, extended 
OPA for a year, but authority over prices of farm 
products was shifted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A decontrol board was set up, which could 
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overrule either the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Administrator. The Taft formula was kept, under 
which ceiling prices could not be set at less than 
those existing in October 1941, plus subsequent aver- 
age unit cost increases. The Maximum Average 
Price program for getting production of low-cost 
clothing, was abolished, and consumer food sub- 
sidies limited. 

The bill was so bad that many of the strongest 
supporters of price control felt that it ought to be 
vetoed by the President. It was thought that it would 
be a dangerous fraud to allow the people of the 
country to believe that Congress had given them 
protection against inflation, when, in fact, the bill 
made so many exceptions that the job could not be 
done. It was also felt that under such a bill, blame 
for the inflation that would come could be shifted 
to the administrators of the legislation, from the 
shoulders of those who were, in fact, responsible. 
Most important of all, perhaps, was the fear that 
government would fall into disrepute because of the 
difficulties of trying to administer such a measure. 

With or without such legislation, the end of effec- 
tive price control had come. 
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